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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
BY IANTHE. 
Tuov hast left us, and for ever: 
The light of those sweet eyes 
Will beam upon us never 
Till we meet above the skies. 
Life’s sunshine was around thee ; 
The world looked glad and bright ; 
And the ties of love that bound thee, 
Might have checked thy spirit’s s flight. 
But the bonds that earth entwineth 
Are all too weak to stay, 
When the far-off heaven shineth, 
The spirit’s upward way. 
Thou hast left us, and for ever: 
Thy smile of quiet mirth, 
Thy low sweet voice shall never 
Sooth our aching hearts on earth. 
The joys thy presence cherished, 
Like morning dreams have fled ; 
And many a fair hope perished 
Upon thy narrow bed. 
For the love that we have borne thee 
Thy loss we needs must weep ; 
Yet even while we mourn thee, 
We envy thee thy sleep. 














m1 THE CITY or aEWee YORK. 


Vv IEWS 


PARK ROW. 
“Behold the picture——is it like 
Ir is presumable that few readers are aware of the labour 


and difficulties attending our researches for facts connected | 


with the subjects of the engravings which occasionally em- 
bellish the Mirror. Not only the dusty records of both “church 
and state,” for nearly two centuries, are to be carefully ex- 
amined, but also huge unwieldy folios of newspapers of more 
modern dates, together with old magazines and other anti- 
quated periodicals, whose mouldering skeletons have partially 
survived the period of their ephemeral existence. In the chaste 
and classic the immortal Knickerbocker, “we 


have long beheld with great solicitude the early history of this 


language of 


venerable and ancient city, gradually slipping from our grasp, 
trembling on the lips of narrative old age, and, day by day, 
dropping piecemeal into the tomb.” We are labouring to pre 
serve some relics for the use and benefit of posterity, 

Not only are the features of this city continually changing, 
but even its local appellations are constantly disappearing from 
the map. Where are now the streets which were once de- 
signated by terms of royalty, such as King, Queen, Crown, 
Princess, Duke, &c.!) Where are Smith-street, Kip-street, 
Golden-hill, Partition and Fair streets?) Where is Old Wind- 
mill-lane, and many other celebrated localities familiar to our 
forelatlers ? 
former are 
inystery as is the much disputed site of ancient Troy. 


Gone—vanished—and, in many instances their 


involved doubt and 


The 


genius of improvement still stalks on with giant strides, and 


situations as much in 


a future generation may be as much puzzled te ascertain the 
precise spots on which the Jail and Bridewell are now stand 
Ing, as are some of the present inhabitants in providing ways 
and means for their speedy re Even Park-row itseli 


and the verdant promenade in its 


‘noval, 
* cease to be, 
front be extended over the ground now occupied by the stately 
Magnificent 
hereafter 


imay one day 


edifices represented in the picture elms and 


} 
dis- 


butternuts, of nature’s own manufacture, may 


place the present canvass groves with which the hand of art 
has embellished the temple of the muses, whilk 
stage shall be “floored over,” not with deal boards tor the 
lancers at a thousand-dollar masquerade, but with gravelled 


walks and triangular plots of clover, for the better 


» its pit and 


accommo 
dation of truant urchins who pitch coppers and play at mar- 
bles. But, whatever mutations await this great thoroughfare 


of the city, we have taken care to secure its portrait, graven 
with a pen of steel on imperishable copper! so that posterity 
may “ 
ancestors. 

The street which is now denominated “ Park-row,” w 
once a rough country road, the only one which led from the 
city to any other part of Manhattan Island. It was then 
called “ The High Road to Boston ;” and when the adventu- 


rous traveller, whom business or pleasure called to the more 


compare notes,” and marvel at the sunpucity of their 


as 


eastern settlements, had left the noise and bustle of the town | 


|, far behind him, his way lay over a small rustic bridge, which 


|crossed a sluggish stream of water, near the present junction 
of Chatham and Roosevelt streets. This water-course con- 


| nected Swamp-meadow on the east with the Freshwater-pond 


in the centre, since known as the Collect. 


| 


On a moonless evening this was doubtless a dark, dreary, 
lonesome, comfortless road, with only three houses (if we ex- 
cept a windmill, which then occupied the present site of 
Blanchard’s Amphitheatre) in the whole distance from the 
suburbs of the city to the bridge before mentioned, and per- 
haps half a mile further. ‘There were, indeed, a few buildings 
in Kip-street, (now Nassau,) south of the Vineyard, as the 


| present site of the Brick Meeting church-yard was then called, 


High 
one of them standing on the oe now occupied by the 


Sut these were situated at some dist from the * 


Road ;” 


nee 


{| American Tract-house, and another on the opposite corner of 


|, George-street (now Spruce.) 


One of the three houses before 


mentioned stood on the present site of Tammany-hall, another 


; nearly opposite our present Tryon-row, and the third where 


||the new marble building is now being erected for the 
rican Museum, 


Am 


corner of Ann-street—or more correctly, be- 


| “- . 
' tween that edifice and the Chemical Bank. 


By a reference to Lyne’s map, published in 1729, it will be 


|seen that little improvement had been made in this quarter 


_down to that period, 


Paul's church, where the “ High Road to Boston’ 
shooting off in an easterly direction, 


Bat 


tery, or rather Fort George, to the spot now occupied by St 
| 


Broadway then extended from th 


comme nes 
and leaving a long un 
seemly ropewalk on the left, in the line of Broadway, exten! 
ing from Barclay to Murray street. The present Park was 
then a wild common, and all that region west of Broadway 
between Courtlandt and Duane strects, extending to the Hud 
son, was called King’s Farm. Near the spot where Warren 
and Greenwich streets now intersect each other, was a hou 
of refreshment, but 
road led to that part of the island. 

by the “ Mineral Fountain” 
tre of Beekman’s Swamp, where wild pigeons and blachber 


3 
with a garden and bowling-green; no 
The spot now occupied 


of Jacob-street was then the cen- 


ries could be taken in abundance. 
At the period alluded to, neither Beekman nor Ann street 
extended west of Kip or Nassau street ; so that the lotter, t 


gether with Fair-street and the Boston-road, formed three 
sides of a triangular field, on which no building was erected, 
except the one in Broadway It was 
in the country ; as properly out of town as the present junction 
of Broadway and the Bowery, the apex of the triangle form 


ing the junction of Kip-strect and the Boston-road 


before mentioned. a field 


The spot of ground which we have thus attempted to de 


scribe has since | 
ing of Beekman-street, 


the whole 


een cut up into smaller sections by the open 
Ann-street, and ‘T! 
now crowded with buildings 
d by the Bost 


bellishes our pres 


alley ; and 
That 


wil 


wat re 
Is, of course . 
side of the triangle form 
a 


n-r I is covere 
nt number; 


judicial 


houses, view of which em 


and, in consequence of Its proximity to our prome 


nade, is known by the appellation of Park row 

The view here presented is taken from a position in Broad 
way, near the head of 
south side of the Park. 


Vesey-street, looking eastwardly ; 


the A small portion of t 


ing which enc cautiful lawn is seen on the 


gether with a section of one of the four marble columns which 

n gates at the 

d little boy are 
The 


railing 


south-west entran hrough 


wed to have 


support the 


whicl st nerged 
frou the 


the 


a lady a 
Park. 


iron 


<¢ columns were erected i 


im} rled Was al 
ironical raili ng orporatior 


inst our 


John Buil so profitable a job, when it could have been 
much cheaper and better by our own native artists 
But let that pass. In the « of 


lumns, or gate-posts, is a large cavity, in whi 


nire otf one thes« 


} 


his deposited a 


capacious tin box, of cylindrical form, tightly sealed and sol 
and lite- 
Dr. 


and highly in- 


dered, containing many specimens of the e 
rature of the day. On this occa 
Samuel L. Mitchill made, 
teresting speech, 


ins, 
ion our worthy friend, 
as usual, a scientific 
Each of these pillars has since been sur- 
mounted with a ‘Turkish cannon ball, made of Asiatic 
ble, which were brought from the Mediterranean, and pre- 
sented to the corporation by Commodore Decatur. 


mar- 


The Park itself is a triangular lawn, comprising about eleven 


acres. It is bounded by Broadway on the north-west, Cham- 


' fered from juve nile depred. ttors ; 


bers-street on the north-east, and Park-row on the south. At 
the period of the revolution, as before stated, it was an open 
common, denominated “ The Fields,” in which was the House 
of Correction, or Bridewel!, and the New Jail, as it was then 
called, although it was nearly twenty years of age, having 
been erected in 1753, twenty-four years subsequent to the in- 
stitution of the House of Correction. Several years after the 
| extension of Broadway, and the laying out of Chambers-street 
(the precise date we have not been able to ascertain, ) the Park 
was enclosed with a wooden pale fence, which continually sut 
as the light pales, or narrow 
strips of boards, which formed the fence, were found very e 
venient by the lawless urchins in the construction of bats and 
In 1794, 
an extensive edifice of brick was erected on the north-east sid 
of the triangle, facing Chambers-street, for the 
City Almshouse, ‘This building, which is two hundred and 


sixty feet in length, and three 


n 
other impliments used in their gymnastic exercises, 
purpose of a 


exclusive of 
the basement, ropri- 
ated to the purposes for which it was erected, until the coni- 
pletion of the New Almshouse at Bellevue, in the spring of 
IS16, when the paupers were forthwith removed to that com 


stories in height, 


with a wing at each extremity, was apy 


modious building. ‘The former building was then repaired, 
and called the * New-York Institute,’ 


American Museum, the Academy of Fine 


and has since been o« 
Aris, 
This 


cupied by the 
the Historical Society, 
section of the Park was then enclosed with an tron railing, 


and several other similar societies, 
if 


domestic manufacture, extending from the Bridewell to the 


corner of Chambers-street, and from thence to the west wi 
of the Institution. 
Previous to these 
hall ha 
Jail, 
mer 
Isl 2, 


thousand 


cn 
Debtor's 


improvements, however, the new 
Bricdewell and the 
t the 


Lsas, 


d been erected between the 


which has formes subject of a for 


ulhiee, 


engraving, was commenced in and finished in 


r nine years in building, and costing five hundred 


Historians inform us that the magnificent 


bein 
! dollars! 
temple of Solomon was completed in seven vears from its 
commencement ; but then it should be remembered that there 
was no board of aldermen at Jerusalem to impede the progress 
of the und that we had few Solomons in our New- York 

mmon council when the City-hall was projected at the esti 


mated cost of two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


work, 


As our readers have 
tion of the City 
pl formed Justice 


steeple 
shall now proceed to notice a few of the 


already been furnished with a deseri; 
hall, with the exception of an elevation of the 
a re and an illuminated clock which is 


fo be, we objects 
which actually appear in the picture; our previous remarks 
are not seen, being concealed by the 


The 


observations have 


referring solely to such a 
leit hand margin of the engraving reader is doubtless 
that all 


by a 


the foregoing been 


aware sage 
ited 
half a section of a marble post! 
On the south side of the rk, 
he pPrancay il stand for tl 

} 


reauy 


eli lew feet iron railing, a butternut tree, an: 


. . 
outside of the flagged foot 


h chAneV-Coa hes; and, in 


wture, we feel glad for the dandy ame 


who have just escaped the crucl ordeal of 
one must undergo who 


tore 


vtunaty vhich eve r 


hipert Hemet bay 


has the temerity to pass that way last persecutor is 


fellow seated on the box of the st carriage, a com 


mo will imitat: 
ith a sardonic 
bad luck to ve 

No 


coach 


the 
liad +] ' hick ri. tl 
pliance With the law which very tow of the 


Hh 


which seems to 


face is turned towards the exquisite, grin 


sat »>gentleman 
lady ever 


Phe 


pears to have 


or ad gi i Mme as my Carriage 


walks out in my » rides ina 


igantic ariver ol ver 
o 


a) 
ou slers 


»om yy with whom 
or the 


r fortune, ane 


rity deubi conten 


wall pay 
a 

top ul 
story of ‘Tam 


ly over the the s nd carnage un the picture 


with its white- 
an old acquaintance witha new 


rs the upper many-hall, 


washed tront, remanding us ot 
nd horses of the Ji 
aid of a friendly tree, have saved the artist the trouble of glazing 
some half dozen windows inthe west wall of the Brick Meet- 

g; which, whether or 
that very tree, Its elegant spire is sufficiently conspicuous 
over the rool-tree of Professor Chilton’s four-story domicil ; 
and it is but civil to add, that this gentleman is an operative 
chemist and ‘Turner's 


grocery, at the corner of Beekman-street, being a little shan 


face,” while the driver; carriage, with the 


ing: visible Lot, actually stands behind 


druggist of no ordinary celebrity. 
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EE ENLIST EERIE 
‘ee, not much larger than the body of a hackney coach, is 
totally concealed by the heads of the horses before mentioned ; 
a very convenient screen by the by, to prevent our witnessing 
any accidental violation of the constitution and by-laws of the 
temperance society. 

The narrow, dark-looking, three-story building on the nght 
of Chilton’s, is occupied by Mr. Walsworth, who kee;s the 
“Chatham Hotel.” On the right of this is a house of enter- 
tainment called “Bachelor's Hall,” under the direction of 
Welcom D. Niles. The next is Morse’s “ City Coffee House.” 
On the right of Morse’s is a low, two-story building, half of 
which is occupied by Thomas Lewis, boot and shoe-maker, 
and the other half by James Sweeny. Then comes the lofty 


| possess little or no information. A commodious theatre, we ed, however, that our views are not totally free from selfish 
are told, was erected in John-street, where the British officers! ness; for had the front of the theatre possessed any degree o! 
|got up an amateur company, and performed the popular dra- | architectural beauty, in the same ratio would the engraving 
unas of the day, together with some original satirical pieces! have been more worthy the public attention ; as it is, the only 
jfrom the pen of General Burgoyne. After the evacuation of | thing we can offer in its favour is fidelity of design and felicity 
the city by the British, which took place in 1783, the John- | of execution. 

street theatre was opened by a regular company, who met with | 
considerable encouragement. In the hard winter of 1785, the 
inanager offered part of the proceeds of one night, one hundred | _ 
pounds, to the common council for the relief of the distressed | 
poor. ‘The donation was declined, however, on the ground, 
that theatrical exhibitions had an immoral tendency. This 
theatre was destroyed by fire in 1795. } 

















THE FINE ARTs. 


MUSIC. 
Tuar music has made rajjd strides in America, is evident 
to the most uninterested and casual observer; but that it re 
ceives the encouragement necessary to make it thrive in al] 





four-story ‘ Theatre Hotel,” now conducted by Mr. Water- 
bury. The next building in order is the “ Park Theatre,” 
with a description of which we shall close this article. 


the right of the theatre, as respects the position of the artist, || In this enterprise a considerable sum of money was expended, 
is an elegant hotel, originally established by Isaac Delamatre, || when, from embarrassments, mortgages, &c., it finally came 
and now conducted by James Holt, called the “Sock and|\intothe hands of Messrs. Beekman and Astor, who completed 


Buskin House.” Next is the apothecary-store of Messrs. 


Place & Souillard, adjoining which is the porter-house of M.|/It was opened for public performance in 1798, under the ma- | 
A small section of Ira Clark’s establishment || nagement of the celebrated Hodgkinson, formerly of the John- 


& E. Cronly. 
terminates the picture on the right, where a fine load ot hickory 
is just making its exit, destined no doubt, for some house -keep- 
erin Ann-street. 

Thirty human figures, besides one dog and several horses, 
wmpart much expression and animation to this interesting 
scene ; and we think that our readers will agree with us, when 
we add, that the whole reflects no inconsiderable credit on the 
two artists, Messrs. Burton and Smith. 

The most prominent edifice in the cluster, of which we have 
thus attempted a brief and imperfect description isthe “ Park 
Theatre,” sometimes called the “ Old Drury of America.” 
Although there is nothing imposing or prepossessing in the 
external aspect of this establishment, there are still many in- 
teresting particulars connected with its history, which are not 
anworthy the attention of the curious reader. We shall, there- 
tore, confine ourselves to a few facts relating to this subject. 

It is now nearly a century since the first attempt at dra- 


On theatre fronting the Park, etween Ann and Beekman streets. 





matic periormance was made in this city. An old maiden- 
lady of our acquaintance, who at this moment enjoys good 
health and the full possession of all her mental and physical 
faculties, recollects witnessing or hearing of some pertorm- 
ances of this description previous to the establishment of a| 
regular theatre in 1750. 
vicinity of Old-slip was appropriated to this purpose ; and her 
impression is, that the whole was conducted in a rude, unpo- 
lished style, unworthy the patronage of refined society. 
presume that these reminiscences of the good old lady reter to | 
the fact mentioned by Mr. Noah, in an article on the subject | 
which he published in 1821. He says: “the earliest thea- | 





trical performances in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, | | 


were in a store on Cruger’s wharf, near Old-slip, by a compa- | 
ny of Thespians, composed of “ choice spirits” of a certain | 


A large store somewhere in the| 


}at this late day, cannot be deemed necessary. 


We| 


| Aboutthe year 1797, a number of gentlemen united by 


: : ; the refined luxuriance of which it is capable, I am not pre- 
subscription in the purchase of a lot, and commenced a new f I 


pared to admit. America is still tar behind Europe in that 
respect. No establishment has done so much for the im- 
provement of the art as the Park theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Simpson. ‘The strength of his chorus; the excel 
lence of his band; the engagements made with the first-rate 
artists he has from time to time assembled; the classical and 
delightful music he has given, and continues to give; the 
treet theatre, with a most excellent company. After the death operas successtully brought out, and which have been unat 
of this truly great actor, the establishment was successively | mens, or filled in the Santa of oxnny otis pase agen o 
under the management of Dunlap, Cooper, Price, and finally | peanenge-ewne' oe ee ee hnomegen ms 
6 P per, , nally 

| cause, altogether form a debtor and creditor account of ne 

| mean amount between Mr. Simpson and the public, the balance 
of which is very much in that gentleman’s favour. In a late 

| number of the Mirror, an allusion was made to the production 

flagration, that scarcely an article was saved, and in a short) 7 : é : aE 
time nothing remained but the bare and empty walls. 8 are ae, mpeg — ie ead beneedemyestryeena 
s 5 a : ; splendid opera is not even published in this country, and only 
Previous to this disaster, a large wooden cireus, which then |, jown as having beeu performed twice or thrice in this city ! 
stood in Anthony-street, on the spot now occupied by Christ When the fashionable world, as certain individuals term them 
church, had been fitted up for a summer theatre, by the Park ‘selves, clamour for places at the box-office, on the first ap- 
managers. On the destruction of the Park establishment, the pearance of some Italian with a long name and a vowel at the 
house in Anthony-street was opened for the remainder of the |, 0.4 of it, or crowd to hear bad French singing, how strang 
season, and was generally well attended. It was on this stage and ridiculous does it appear, and what can be their motive ? 
that Kean first presented himself to an American audience. | Certainly not the love of good music. I believe that it must 
Months rolled on before any thing was done towards re-|)}. commed up and explained in that one vulgar, non-descript, 
building the Park theatre. At length, however, the proprie- | nerit-opposing word—fashion. In every country, the inno- 
a Messrs. Beekman and Astor, embarked once more in the | vations of this curious monster are productive of contemptible 
pogecions nt; and as they possessed a golden talisman which ‘effects, and in no country more so than in England; but al- 
eee almost rival the lamp of Aladdin, in the performance of though, in London, until Fanny Kemble somewhat resuscitated 
oe —_ oe os —. in raising : — phenix | ine drama, it was not fashionable to appear at theatres except 

from the ashes of the old. ‘The house was finished in August, |; cate Tees ; , i 

1821, and opened on the first Monday of September. , ” aye — Ps 8 opens ner oa owe 
| . : _ ionable and musical world were not only the chief support of 
| A particular and technical description of the Park theatre, | the opera, but actually we find all the names of persons dis- 
“Its attruc- tinguished by rank and talent recorded in the newspapers as 
ions are all within.” Its exterior is before the reader; a) having attended the last rehearsal. The sale of the music 
jpluin, unsightly, “ shabby-looking afluir,” lighting a blush in | |ikewise was very general. Much has been said in palliation 
the cheek of every citizen who is called upon to act as cicerone | of the neglect sustained by this opera in New-York, got up 
jto astranger. ‘The front, such as it is, measures eighty feet as it was with care and attention, and executed admirably 
in width, and fifty feet in height. The building is one hun- |The music has been accused of being very difficult, and not 


jthe building and furnished it with every requisite appendage. 


is 


of Simpson. 
On the twenty-fifth of May, 1820, the Park theatre was 
discovered to be on fire, and such was the rapidity of the con- 








jdred and sixty feet deep; comprising three complete circles of | pleasing ; and one most respectable editor actually said it wa: 
| boxes, two side tiers, a spacious gallery, and commodious pit. | more incomprehensible to him than Greek. I was not asto- 
With an enterprising manager and a good stock company, | nished at the gentleman being no Grecian; but IJ thought 





order. They were roystering young men, full of tricks and || 
mischief, who used to play cricket in the Fields, and who jthe Park theatre is always well attended; but while the pro- | within myself that it was strange he had noear. Weber, 


spent their nights at the boat-house in Broad-street, near || ptictors continue to exact from the lessees such an exorbitant | when engaged te write an opera by the managers of Covent 
where the United States’ public stores now stand.” It is pro (rent (sixteen thousand dollars per annum !) it is impossible for |Garden, selected the subject of Wieland’s poem called Oberon 





bable that no one member of this company ever immortalized | 
himself by his histrionic talents, as none of their names have | 
been handed down to the present generation. 

About the year 1750, the first regular theatre was built in 
New-York. “It was a stone building in the rear of the Dutch | 
vhurch in Nassau-street, near Maiden lane.” We recollect u 
church in Nassau-street, called the “ German Calvinistic Re- | 
tormed,” which has since been altered and devoted to secular 
employments, and is now occupied as a glass and crockery 
store by George Dummer & Co. The tirst theatre, then, niust 
have stood in the rear of this building ; but whether the en 
trance was from John-street or Maiden lane, we are not 
wformed. The manager’s name was Hallam, and he had a 
tolerable good company, recruited from the provincial thea 
tres of England. In this theatre, our informant says, the 
sterling English tragedies and comedies were pertormed. 
After a time, however, Hallam: received such flattering invita 
tions from Jamaica, that he was induced to take his company 
thither, and the theatre was pulled down. 

The next theatrical establishment mentioned in the annal 


s 


of this city, was in Beekinan-street, a few doors below Nas- 
sau-street, about the vear 1770. This was a wooden building 
in poor condition, with paper scenery and a wretched ward- 
robe, under the management of one Miller. It was finally 


testroyed by some political mob in the year 1774 


Of the state of the drama in New-York during the revolu-| 


onary war, while the British had possession of the citv, we 


the establishinent to prosper. 'Mr. Planché, who was employed to write the drama, conclude: 
In conclusion, we are constrained to say that the present | his preface in the following modest manner: 

external appearance of the Park theatre is a disgrace tothe ‘“‘ At the Baron Von Weber's desire, the task has been agair 
jcity. Did the owners of the edifice possess one spark of that ‘attempted ; and I am indebted principally to Mr. Sotheby's 
public spirit which renovates and beautifies every thing around lelegant version for the plot of the piece; but the demerits ot 
them, they would cheerfully spare a few dollars from their |the dialogue and lyrical portions must be visited on my head 

hoarded sillions for the embellishment of an establishment | they are presented to the public but as the fragile threads on 
which has always been to them an unfailing fund of wealth. | which a great composer has ventured to string his valuable 


| It is almost incredible that men, who have made immense for- | pearls ; and fully conscious of the influence that thought has 


tunes among us, and whoexact such an exorbitant, not to say had on my exertions, I feel that even as regards these threads 
‘If aught like praise to me belong, 
With him | must divide it, 
‘T'm not the rose, says the Persian song, 
‘But | have dwelt beside it.’ ” 


iniquitous rent, for little more than the bare walls of a plas- 
tered barn, should refuse to appropriate a small portion of that 
revenue to such linprovements as are absolutely necessary to 
liijpart some degree of respectability to the establishment, and Five of these beautiful “pearls,” with the highly poets 
whieh are so loudly called for by those who support it. “threads” on which they are strung, I have, by permission, 
iad it not been for the indefatigable exertions and manly selected from the Park score, and now offer to the worthy 
nterprise of the lessee, the Park theatre must long since have! editor of the New-York Mirror. The public will then be 
gone toruin. And what has been the reward of Mr. Simp- enabled fairly to judge, whether they ought or ought not to 
? A regular and constant imecrease of rent for be better acquainted with the work. B 
Nots.—We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of the five ex 
quisite songs alluded to ubove, as sung by Mr. Horn, Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. sharpe, Miss Pearson, & We tcel bappy in offering to our- 
readers compositions from such an unquestionable source, and self- 
complacency mingled with regret. that we are the first to publish them 
urely, this is a stagma on th ssional teachers of qusic in this 
whose duty it ts to make their scholars acquainted with the most 
Had a prope: demand been made by these indivi 
his description, th venders would 
ot the market 


son's labours 
every improvement which his genius and liberality have cre- 


ated. Under such circumstances it ought not, it cannot be 


expected that he will incur the expense of embellishing the 


He has enough to do, and more than 


wot 


exterior of the building. 
enough to suffer in creating properties for the interior. ty 

issicai W 
It is an ungracious task to be compelled to make these re- \ id 


wks 


vals 






marks, but a sense of public duty will not permit us to remain 
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THE PAKK THEATRE. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
Tue curtain descended for the last time this summer on 
Tuesday ; the entertainments of the evening being for the be- 
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LINES TO EMILIE. | LITERARY NOTICES. 
BY EVERARD } === — oe 
Tuov wert not born to be { LIFE OF NELSON. 


An aged wanderer o’er earth’s varied scene, 
Thou dreamer, in thy glee! 
Thou whose gay path in garniture of green 
And pictured radiance lies, enrobed in dazzling sheen. 


Tue life of Nelson, which the brothers J. & J. Harper have 
| recently published, as the sixth volume of that valuable series 
‘of works of which we have several times had occasion to 

speak in commendation, is a production of that kind which no 








Thine are the morning hours— 
The music and the flush of being’s spring— 

The sunshine and the flowers 
That hope and joy, gay phantoms! round thee fling, 
As inidst thy years they play on pinions glistening. 


Polly, in the Beggar's Opera, and the first act of the Brigand 
was added. 

The season altogether has been a successful one, and the 
manager has catered well forthe public. In tragedy, we have}, 
had Forrest and Booth. In comedy, many fine old plays and), 
good farces, effectively acted by an excellent stock company. |! 
The tragedians have occasionally been aided by Mrs. Barnes ;|/ 
the comedians by Miss Keliy. Several new comedies have 
been successtully brought out here, which in London are de- 
scribed as farces, in the play-bills. Their growth into comedies, 
We presume, is to be attributed to travelling. 

Mrs. Austin has been exceedingly well supported in| 
several new operas. Miss i aponte made a debu/ ina pat Flt Gey tegltin anlte 


| 
nefit of Mr. Simpson. Mrs. Austin appeared in the character of, | 
| 


Thou wert not born to bless 

The friends that love thee, by thy lingering long 
Toshare their fond caress ; 

For, when my heart grows rapturous in thy song, 

As in its deep recess the tide of love is strong— 
Then, with a sense of gloom, 

Some thought comes whispering to my startled ear, 
Like rush of eagle's planne— 

“Love not too fondly or too deeply here, 

Since in the days to come each dream must disappear 





md Selien = with 0 ant of ctsnnge locking people, the so- And the soft language of that calm blue eye, 
fuse of Garcia’s troupe, who were no support at all. Muss | Are lost and dim the while; . 
George has appeared in English opera; and Miss C. Fisher)| 
has played her usual round of characters. Mr. Hackett, who)! 
stands alone in his representation of yankee peculiarities, has || Alas! I see it all! 
enacted a variety of new extravaganzas with success ; and in|) How soon the blossoms of thy years will be 
Rip Van Winkle be has proved himself an exceilent (/utch-|) A blighted coronal ! £ : 

. ae : et | Pale leaves will tall from pleasure’s autumn-tree, [free ! 
mm, The age wtioh he ge ay Arion the only Saituse; When care hath thrall’dthe heart, whose visions once were | 
that, and the “fox-skin story” which it contains, are too bad || : ; i 
to laugh at. A number of very successful melo-dramas have |) Ww Or & many be that death 4 

: ith icy hand may press that placid brow, 
been brought out, together with a few execrable ones. By And crush the braided wreath 
the by, there is a glee or chorus called “ Mynheer Vandunck,” It wears so calmly and so sweetly now, 
which, with “ Brother Sons of Jove,” finds its way into every | While midst each painted leaf the airs of sun.mer flow! 
melo-drama. Now as these tunes are the glory and pride of) Oh, something to thy heart 
the Park chorus singers, be it known to the manager, that) Will come to check the transports nestling there, 
in every garden in New-York and Brooklyn, they are} And bid their spell depart ! - 
ightly advertised and chanted by divisions of these indefa-|! Though glorious hope still paints the future fair, 
nig) - 1 Yet fate’s funereal wing will cloud that distant air! 
tigable men ; nay, armed with such weapons, they even make |, 
predatory attacks upon New-Jersey. The consequence is, | . And thou wert doubly blest 
me : \| If thy fond spirit, like a peaceful dove, 

that another standing chorus must be arranged for new melo- | Could soar and be at reet! 
dramas next season, for the above wentioned well-worn tunes Earth is no home for thee—and far above | 
will be detected frou, gallery to pit. For ourselves, in the | The God who made thee pute may best deserve thy love ! 
heat of the day we often reflect on the cool of the evening 
and the joys of a cigar in the open air; and invariably, by 
association, we whistle “ Mynuheer Vandunck,” and we feel; ————— 
positive that next season we shall never witness Masamiello,)) Pore wives —Nothing is more conducive to health than a tempe 
nor the Knights of the Cross, nor many other melo-drmas, ee eee ee ee naan ae eee) me poticaute, Untartunatelt tt 
without recollecting the delights of “ice creams that are past,” | the wines tnported into the United states are of the latter description 


« ing ’ > > soul.” and theretore have been rationally proscribed by those who prefer 4 
pleasing but mourntul to the soul health to the gratification of the palate. They have forgotten, however 


Since the second or summer season commenced, this island | recominend the innp« tation. or manufacture and general use ot 
ns en ar a ; pure wines as a substitute. The best wines are not those whieh com 
has been frightened from its propriety by sWarias of aspirants | jyand the highest price. Some peculiar properties in Champaigne | 


to Thespian honours. Three gentlemen, with rural nawes, |) Tykay serve to enhance their value, but common table wine 
should be cheap to secure an extensive use. In Europe the average 


And mournful tancies rise, and visions high 


Sink, like a wounded bird, from the wysterious sky ! 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Field, Thorn, and Fountain, a whole landscape in themselves, | is five cents the bottie, and if we could manufacture it for the same 


one who commences perusing it can bear to lay down until he 


has arrived at the conclusion. It is said of Dr. Johnson, that 
he never read a book through; but we think the old moralist 
would not have been able to have made this declaration with 
truth, had a work like Southey’s history of England's great- 


est naval commander fallen into his hands. It is not the 


fashion of the present day to speak of the laureate author in 
very exalted terns as a poet, though those who deride him 
most will scarcely deny uncommon merit and beauty to his 
Roderic, the Last of the Goths, or great orizinality and powe; 
to those two wild and interesting epics, ‘Thalaba and Madoc 
In whatever light, however, he is to be viewed as a poet, 
but one opinion of him is entertained among critics as a bio- 
grapher. There is not a single Waverley or Pelham novel pos 
sessing greater fascination than his true history of the unfor- 
tunate and gifted Kirke White; and we doult much if there 
is, in the whole compass of personal memoirs of distinguished 
men, a single work which is perused with more sustained 
and eager interest than Southey's Life of Nelson. The gal 
lant commander “ lives o'er the scene” before the reader; and 
we do not envy the feelings of that individual who ean peruse, 
dry-eved, the account of his suflerings, his fortitude, and his 
inextinguishable patriotism, during the last moments of his 
life. But he died, though not full of vears, vet full of fame: 
and, as his biographer beautifully observes, “if the chariot 
and the horses of fire had been vouchsated for Nelson's trans 
lation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze ot 
glory.” 

We should not omit to mention that the Harpers’ edition ot 
this excellent work is embellished with a copperplate portrait 
of its subject. It is a copy of a very admirable plate done on 
steel, taken from J. Hoppner's celebrated portrait, 





STORIES OF A COUNTRY CURATE, 
A work under this title is among the numerous reprints 
of English books which have been ‘ately given to our public 


by the enterprise of the publishers mamed above. For the 
| tuteresting tales comprised in this collection, we tender them 


our thanks. We know of few stories in the English lan 
guage of more intense and better managed interest than the 
Smugglers, the Poachers, and the Fatalist. By the way, the 
latter tale puts us strongly in mind of an admirable sketch by 
the inimitable Paulding, called the Drunkard. The incidente 


lof the two possess considerable similarity, and we scarcely 


know to which should be accorded the palm, The author o! 
these stories of a Country Curate is a bona fide clergyman, 
and besides the present work, he has written two or three 


have been nightly budding and spouting for their own amuse-| Price, all the wougrel Port and Madeira would soon be expelied trom | ; 
jmarket. The writer of this article has tasted twenty-five diferent lothers that have found much favour with the English public 

kinds of American wine—some of them were excellent, and posmess. || : 

jed even an exquisite raspberry raciness. They can be made of all,}One of these, the Subaltern, has been republished here, and 

jeolours and flavours, by mixing the grapes. We should not seek |): e =e 5 The : hi 

So tauinate Vabap or Chnmnatens, bat o m satinged with the produr- || acquired conside rable popularity. ‘The stories which he tells 

jtion of good table wines, wiucl shall impart a vinous favour to aj/are generally of a sombre cast, but their melancholy is of that 


large quantity of water, and thus render it, even when bad, a plea } soft, twilight kind which gives such fascination to the Lights 


ment. We hope they will migrate to the country for practice, 
if they mean to make the dramaa profession. Messrs. Thorn 
and Fountain can never rise above the stage occupations of 
setting a chair, handing a letter, or taking a prisoner off; and 





to do so much as this, they must be well drilled. Mr. Field jsant aud sarmless luxury to all 

reads his author with propriety, but has natural deficiencies | giyppe weTnop oF MAKING Gas —A machine has been recently in- 

which no study can obviate, and which must disqualify him | vented i Paris, by winch every family ts enabled to supply itself i 

fon sais aes ce I < | with gas of the first kind for iMumination One of two feet square is |! 
m ever becoming more than a third or fourth-rate actor) cugiciently large for hghting up any private dwelling. The gas is ma. || 

and indeed to arrive at that point, he has much to learn, but || Hutactured from acheap composition of oily and resinous substances, |) 





| 
, . . free from any disagreeable odour, or ony injurious effeet on furn 
more to get rid of. The manager evidently wishes to bring stars} ture. It is so constructed that immediate ‘yon extinguishing the light | 
into disrepute, or he would never advertise these raw recruits, [ie g4s ceases to be produced, thus combining safety and economy 
. : || The price of the machine is about two hundred dollars. 7 com 
under that denomination. We have also, during the hot)| inittee of the “ Academy upon chemical substances” have made a 
weather, been favoured by the talents of a Mr. Dixon, who mo- | #¥ourable report upon Tis apparatus, and the preiect of the police of 
. ; . eae Paris appears to be so well satistied with its cleanliness and safety 
destly terms himself “the celebrated American buffo singer,” || that he has permitted it to be used without subjecting it tothe forma 
and has contrived to get this unassuming title put at the head ine 6 required incases where unhealthy establishments are erected 
of the Park bills. We do not exactly understand on what he | Prorgcrion of THE HUMAN BopY AGAINST FIRE.—We presume it 
» hi ai 23 . stn. 6 —S is known to most of our readers that the late Wo de Montvon, of 
founds his claiin, unless it be impudence ; and we are strongly | Paris, bequeathed a prize of eight thousand francs to the author of the 
urged to this conclusion, by a comparison between the gen-, best invention tor reuderiag the exnployment of any art or trade less 
. nohe This bequest has bee swarded by the 
tleman and Mr. Placide, whose name is to be found in small | UO" nye & tas been awarded by the Acad 








é 3 |) Sciences to M. Aldeni, the inventor of an apparatus which on » Bn 
letters on the nights when Mr. Dixon figures away in capitals 1 ))the human body against the action of fire 
Sloman we disliked, but he had some drollery, and his Major | Aauenawrees Weavecsse.—We teurn trem. a late Paria paper 
Longbow was rather amusing than otherwise. Mr. Dixon) that a new pothesis of gerust been brought before the 
swings about his lunbs with the same vile motion which Mr.! alanes heemmeaaine Econo non in dovutan meant aoe aen 
Sloman used to rejoice tn; but he has neither Sloman’s voice | and, though all « xperiments have yet failed, there seems to be an opi 
nor humour ; and in his imitations of Atrican character he is. Be ie boliewed that ~ m= suffi . a deem eae = Leen es “ 


far inferior to Blakely. Such exhibitions, by the way, ought) the atracephere to support a self-moving car, sustained in part by gas 
s I prem fi ; Y yi RBS || it the mechanical power were applied on the same principle that a 

to be confined to the circus; for a person who can only grin|) pird uses ita wings. M. Dupuis Delcourt is tie author of the hypo- | 

and caper on the stage between play and farce, uttering abo-| thes.s to which we have adverted His machine is thus described: 

, -* : . 2 . = |, its @ lengthened balloon, cylindrical, with a mast like a ship, end 
minable jokes to bad music, bas no more right to a respectable! jue in front by a cone, near which are arranged the means of guiding 
grade in the profession, than the clown who attends upon) W!!ch consist of wheels with wings acting in a horizontal direction 
‘ . . , || At the end of the machine is a helm, and a prow is at the lower ex 

iorses, cracks Joe Miller jests, and rolls in the sawdust. Fo! spopaity 


on has { 








and Shadows of Scottish Life. 





COPVING PICTURES, 

Most parents are anxious that their children should know 
a little of every thing connected with the fine arts. Togra 
tify this laudable ambition, music, drawing, and painting, are 
taught in all our select schools; but nature never intended to 
make painters, musicians, or poets of every one whose parenis 
can pay for a lesson in these arts. Learning may be acquired 
—enius is intuitive. But notwithstanding this fact, any 
child of ordinary capacity may be taught to copy pictures 
with a fidelity and accuracy that cannot fail of affording plea 
sure. This pleasing art is illustrated on a new plan in a little 
treatise just published by Matthew D. Finn, entitled “The 
oremetical Svstem of Painting, or Modern Plan, fully ex 
plained tn Six Lessons, and illustrated with eight engravings 
To which are added the Theory and Practice of the Old School, 
in the Introduction of Landscape and Figure Painting ; with 
many Valuable receipts on the subject.” 

WOODWORTH 'S MELODIES. 

A second edition ot this work was announced some months 





ago, but has been delayed for the purpose of making thé 


selection more complete. Several pages of recent effusions, 
never before published, will be added to the volume, whic! 
will probably not appear hefore the month of October 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SUMMER, 
‘The sultry summer days are come, the hottest of the year, 
Of lemonade, and iced cream, and spruce and ginger beer; 
Heaped im the wooden tea-gardens® the thirsty cits they drink, 
Then from their pockets draw ther bands and slowly pay the chink. 
The cooling evening breeze comes not when the scorching sun has set, 
And fat men wipe their face and cry—** the warmest day as yet!’ 


Iv was clearly shown by Hone, on his trial for parodying 
st. Athanasius’s creed, that parodying any thing did not ne- 
cessarily infer disrespect towards the thing parodied, and it is 
upon this ground that I take the above liberty with the beauti- 
Well, after a 
long, dull, hot and cold, equivocal spring—summer, fervid sum- 


ful lines of one of America’s sweetest bards. 
mer, has come in earnest. ‘The minds of the citizens are at 
length relieved from the uncertainty which for two months 
pervaded them, namely, whether to fling the windows open, 
or order fire to be put into the grate; and the last slight 
lingering tinge of morning or evening chill has vanished 
iway. Phebus, for half the day, now glares fiercely and in- 
tensely upon Broadway, and the hot flag-stones, retaining and 
reflecting his beams, burn the soles and erack the upper-leathers 
of the many boots and shoes that pass over them. The tide 
of emigration has set strongly in trom the south, and sultry- 
looking planters are obliged to walk in the vicinity of dandy 
As 
the year rolls on, things good and bad come mingled together 


negroes, Which by no means tends to cool their tempers. 


| mead and soda-water shops coin money without being touched 
|by law, and their daughters are looked upon as desirable | 
|matrimonial speculations. Now are those who talk wrathful| 
|politics kicked out of society, and tragedy is eschewed as} 
tending to heat the blood. Now do people prefer broiling at| 
‘the springs to broiling in the city, and travel post-haste to keep) 
themselves cool and comfortable, though, at the same time, 
an account in the newspapers of a man having voluntarily| 
irun a mile in ten minutes would be regarded as apocryphal. 
| Now do editors cease to threaten to horsewhip each other, and) 
a sedate drowsiness pervades their columns. And now young) 
ladies who are obliged to behave decorously, and mind their! 
p's and q’s in the presence of old withered maiden aunts on 
whom heat makes no more impression than on an Arab of 
the desert, are in a very uncomfortable situation. Now are 
long stories unlistened to and cayenne pepper disused, Now 
do cooks blaspheme, and dealers in fish and other perishable 
commodities are troubled in spirit. And now, in short, do 
nearly all the ills that heat can engender, afflict the perspiring | 
inhabitants of this republic. My advice to them is—be patient 
and winter will come; or What is equally to the purpose, 
though better expressed by some great wmoralist or other—* be 


virtuous and you will be happy!” Cc. 





DUET FROM THE OPERA OF ROKEBY. 


es 








|six marriageable and reversion/ess daughters at her disposal. 
* Ah, belle homme ! He is so charmant,” sighed a little French 
jheiress, as she surveyed his high forehead and unrivalled 
|mustachios ; “who can he be?” “ N'importe,” muttered a 
New-York exquisite, piqued at her want of attention to his 
honourable self, which he had until the appearance of the 
stranger successfully monopolized. Curiosity heightened 
every day ; still all were in the dark with regard to the un- 
known. At length it was given out that he was a foreign 
nobleman, “ rich and unmated,” on a tour through the Cana 
das and United States. 
quaintance, and he was almost buried in cards and geranium- 
iscented billet-doux, The next morning after our arrival, a 
party was made up for Lake George. 
assure you, scarcely one in a hundred receiving the honour ot 
an ivitation. 


Every one strove to make his ac- 


It was very select, I 


The ci-devant nobleman was to gallant the 
French heiress ; but just as he had handed the lady to hes 
seat in his barouche, and was on the point of springing to her 
side, a gentleman drove up, and catching him by the hand, 
cried “ Ah, Charley, is that you ? How are you, my dear fel 
low ? 1 left Utica yesterday—your wife and children are well 
all well, and send an ocean of love.’ Here was a consum- 
mation—the heiress fainted away, the party dispersed like so 


many frighted pigeons, and the next morning the blood noble 


, Was no where to be seen, 

You may well suppose that the fashion, the display, and the 
follies which surround us here have surprised a portion of my 
travelling companions inno small degree. Aunt Experience, 
who has not quitted the boundaries of her native village foi 
the last thirty years, has been in one continued state of sur- 
prise and bewilderment since our arrival. At our first entree 
to the ball-room of Congress Hall, (where we have taken up 
our quarters) it was ludicrous in the extreme to observe the 
venerable lady’s amazement at the brilliant assemblage—ra- 
diant as it was, with all the beauty and fashion of the place. 











—fruit and flowers and drouth and dust—cloudless days } bY A CORRESPONDENT. 
and sleepless nights—scorching suns and southern breezes— | 1 Could aught relume the treasure 
; . way with care and sorrow hen peace ts Hed afar, 
musquitoes and Clara Fisher. A given quantity of prose and } on langhing hopes beguile, | Or Wake the notes of pleasure 
ree 4 » forth the og bad ties \} For every morrow | Along the sweet guitar ? 
poetry, setting forth the good and bad qualities of spring, May w right a smile. memes | 
summer, autumn, and winter, is as periodical as the seasons. ee ae nee tae, Tho’ showers of grief should dim it, | 
spri i he Hotes of pleas The toreh ot love will burn, 
Spring seems to be the favourite of the poets, who themselves, — ~ len are MBs hn neko alten 
for the most part, live upon hopes and promises rather than || SH When nee cows bp 
substantialities, and have therefore a very natural sympathy at hopes ave qui aly Sighted, eae sore ee 
with this very promising season. ‘There certainly is some- | And bearts to-day delighted, Along the sweet guitar 
? » Ss - e } o-morrow often sigh : > 
thing delightful in the general awakening of nature from the Then seize the fleeting treasure, pte , es i 
~ = ‘Tis lke @ shooting star, amy smile of gladness, 
long dead sleep of winter; and the first blossoming of the And wake the notes of pleasure Like that which greets me now, 
a * ° . Along the sweet guitar. Could chase the clouds of sadness 
flowers, the first warbling of the birds, and the genial warmth aren From every manly brow ; 
. - * . . ¥ fa 
and freshness of the first spring days bear an inexpressible If hope is but a bubble, Fife love's dele fous star, 
; y . fis still a pleasing toy, vakes the . oO . 
charm along with them; but to a worldly and unromantic)) — Andevery passing trouble ae 
ene . _ x > | Bul gives @ Zest LO joy 5 ¥ 
disposition, partial to palpable realities, the taste of fruit is When love, in playful measure, SHE 
more acceptable than the scent of flowers, and a promise of gintentewusel poe When music ‘s notes are sounding, 
. “ j ; ~ ee is JOY that lights the eye 
» good thing not so good as the good thing itself. In so far Sag Seewen gua. For hearts are gaily bounding — 
. » HE So sweet the minutes fly, 
summer is better than spring; but, in truth, despite of a | What though a cleed of endnens While hope, in playful measure, 
: . ones J With chords that never jar, 
calm temper and a thin jacket, the weather, in good sooth, |), May Mi seros the mind. Awakes the notes of pleasure 
. . » anil aamanal” : Along the sweet guitar. 
is horribly, I may say, awfully hot. Ladies are seen gliding || Are still conceal’d behind ; jong th é 
? J -? J |} And joy, in field of azure, BOTH 
may ¢ . onte of “ wave i ” | Again shall light bis star, 
down Broadway clad in garments of “ woven winds, anne Me eo ‘Then henee with eare and sorrow, 
me . i stenine al > jes . tg Let laughing ho eguile 
gentle men go perspiring and glistening along in w hite jean. | Along the sweet guitar. a 
Now are thick tufts of hair upon the cheeks found to be a‘ - May wear as bright a smile ; 
f Age * | But should a night ef sorrow, W hile love, in playful measure, 
serious inconvenience, and lo, the whiskerless rejoice! Now When dewy eyes are damp, With chords that never jar, 
. . . i} Before the coming morrow, Awakes the notes of pleasure. 
is the mercury in the sun at a fearful altitude, and the corpo- || Extinguish Cupid’s lamp 5 Along the sweet guitar. 
ration are above fever heat in the shade. Now are the citizens | 





bent upon imparting useful information, and, as they meet, | 


“this is hot weather,” fo which the other responds—* it is 

so!’ and they pass on their way. Now do people, contrary! 
to all custom, wish for “cold comfort,” desiring, ike King 
John, to be “comforted with cold.” Now do butcher's dogs 
repent of their unchecked indulgence in carnivorous diet, and 
greyhounds alone are in a good habit of body. Now do the 
engine-men on board of steam-boats think lightly of the feats | 
of Monsieur Chaubert, the fire-hing: wistfully do they gaze 
upon the river, and if a hissing, fizzing, whizzing sound is 
heard in the water, the captain cries out, “there goes a man 
overboard !’ Now do stout gentlemen, after a hearty dinner, 
look as if they were going through the process of distillation, 
“larding the lean earth as they walk along,” andthe unmarri- 
ed portion of the extraordinarily fat fruit-and-vegetable wo- 
nen who sit in Fulton-market, have every prospect of continu- 
ing so. Now it is good to keep to the leeward of ive-carts, 
and to the windward of ladies of colour; and three imperti- 
nent questions in succession from any man is a legitimate ex- 
cuse for assassination. Now is all kinds of fiery, passionate 
writing in disrepute, and Captain Parry's “Narrative of an 
Expedition to the North Pole” meets with a ready sale; and 
now does the worthy editor of this journal unfeelingly request 
his correspondents to put pen to paper and draw forth the 
fevered thoughts of their fermenting brains. Now may all) 
people who persist in drinking unmixed brandy or Irish 

whiskey, be given up by the “Temperance Society ;” 
now do mariners in warm latitudes incur great dangers by | 
steering as near stray ice-bergs as possible, and sensible fis! 








* The term “ wooden tea 
out there are several such 
of a number of small wooden Doxes, in which all kinds of bev rage 
ere drank cxcepting tea ‘ i r 


“exclusives” 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
each “shakes his fellow by the hand,” and says unto him— || —--—- PPE LEE ED = 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 





To the Editor of the Mirror 


Dear ern—We arrived here on Wednesday last, and have | 
been so occupied since in viewing the “lions,” in and about | and who to reject. 
the neighbourhood, that it is with some difficulty | snatch a| obeyed these injunctions, and pleads in her excuse, “ that 
few moments to continue my rambling journal of our expedi-! she never could be rude, or tell a falsehood, merely to pleas« 
tion. The extreme heat of the last fortnight appears to have | the caprices of fashion ;” she consequently laughs with the 
driven the inhabitants of every city and village in the Union! gay, rattles with the witty, quizzes the affected and effemi 
to these fashionable resorts for the idle rich and the pleasure- | 
seeking tourist of every grade—and truly there is now con- 
gregated at the “rival springs” a mixed assemblage of these 
classes, suflicient to puzzle the deepest observer of human na- 
ture, were he to attempt their analization or description. We 
republicans are certainly treading fast on the heels of the 
ephemeral and fashion loving aristocrats of the old world. We 
dress, we dance, we gamble, we drive, and race, and have our 
in all these several follies, equally with our 

transatlantic brethren. And, moreover, we do these things | tion respecting my friend H—. 

with a happy nonchalance of consequences, so peculiarly 
| characteristic of the experienced roues of the metropolitan 

cities of Europe. 


Saratoga, July 30, 1830. 





| She could scarcely realize the fact that we were in America. 
“Surely, Mr. 1.” addressing me, (who undertook to be her 
cicerone for the evening) “all these people must be foreigners 
—they are dressed so extravagantly fine!” And when I un- 
deceived her, she became impressed with the notion that only 
the richest portions of community formed the collection. You 
may conceive her surprise and chagrin when I pointed out to 
her several of the most gaudy dressed individuals in the 
| assembly who had sang “ Adieu /a boutique,” and were 
| executing the complicated evolutions of a cotillion accord- 
| ing to the latest imported Parisian mode. Her accustom- 
ed equanimity and kind-hearted feelings gave way at this 
information, and she indignantly deplored the departure from 
‘republican simplicity and habits, which characterised the days 
of her youth. Madame H. and Miss Elmira are very ditfe- 
rently affected by the gaieties of the passing scene—they are 
in raptures with every thing, and with every body. The old 
‘lady has found out a coterie exactly suited to her taste, and in 
a few hours became deeply initiated in the mysteries of ‘ ex- 
clusiveness.”” She professes already to distinguish the par- 
venus from the veritable haut ton, and has established a code 
of signals with her daughters, by which she can inform them 
who they are to honour with their hand in the dancing room 
My little Rosa, however, has already dis- 








| nate beaux who follow in her train, and in short, she indulges 
| in all the innocent pleasures which present themselves, with 
a happy unconsciousness of the chilling rules which fashion 
Elmira, agreeably to mamma's 
|prohibitions, is scrupulously select in her associates; she has 
renewed some of her city acquaintances, has become blue 

‘than ever, and we are threatened with an epic, of at least for- 
ty-nine cantos, to celebrate the wonders of Saratoga, both an- 
You wil! doubtless require some informa- 
He is entirely out of his 
element; execrates the sandy and barren soil of the neigh- 
bourhood ; wonders how people can leave their own quiet and 
well-conducted homes, to encounter the bustle and confusion 


prescribes to her devotees. 


cient and modern. 





By the way, while speaking of “ exclusives,” I have a little) of a public hotel; and votes all the pleasure parties bores, and 


anecdote to tell you, which has been the source of much plea-| the gaieties of the ball-room as leading to ruin, both of cha- 
santry here. A few days preceding our arrival, a gentleman | racter, fortune, and health. Yesterday, however, brought him 
and | made his debut at the Hall, and so perfectly fashionable was 
||his dress, so dignified his bearing, that he immediately won 
‘ z fish ||the attention of all, even in this crowded “repository of ele- | days, for the purpose of accompanying the said gentleman on 
gardens” may not be seachiantnsih ice aanien gant extracts.” ‘Whois he ?’ asked a Philadelphia beau,|,a tour to Canada. I have agreed to join them, feeling no 
laces in this city. The garden is composed | with an envious glance at his habit recherch¢, which de@idedly |\disposition to retrace my steps without my agreeable and 
‘intimated a wish to become acquainted with his tailor. “Who! amusing companions 


|\some relief from these complicated evils, in the arrival of an 
old college chum, and he consents to prolong his stay a few 


H. 1 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


ny 1 ree _ 
MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. the deck, as if they wanted io spell out his orders before | was a short cruise, and by the time twenty months were 
had time to speak em. They would do more for a single woe, up we were all home again, the crew discharged, and I, with 
flow beautiful art thou, O night! with thy unclouded sky, of Merry, than for all the curses and damns of the skipper, |) my hands in my beckets, spinning street-yarn, and having 
The low faint music of thy breeze like some lone spirit’s sigh; though backed by the boatswain’s mate, with the cats in his nothing in the world to do. 
Thy mellow moonlight shedding round its radiance soft yet bright, ’ . hi . . sure, for . “ : . . . . 7” 
‘Till there is nought of dark or dim that smiles not in that lighi. ye It ‘wasn't from any fear of him, you may be sure, f . | The next ship I was orde red to Was my own nam sake 
And thine is still a sweeter spell, O music! power divine ! I don’t bliewe Merry ever stopped a man’s grog, or as muc old Jack Adams, she was lying in Hampton-roads, ready for 
How answers back the thrilling heart to every note of thine! ‘as gave him a cross word, in his life; but it was from pure | sea. The first man I met, as 1 went up the accommodation 
eve ‘ling of delight, though hushed and sleeping long, . c . N » . 
ache tt Regn Lala unas wulbes the eoul aff —_ ° | love and respect. When he spoke, to be sure, there was some-| ladder, was Merry Terry himself, who stood upon the gang- 
Music and moonlight! what has life to match that fairy hour, jthing in his tone and manner that seemed to say he must | way-sill to receive me. I knew him at a glance, though he 
When o'er the young and buoyant heart arccant your spe Boat power?! be obeyed; and when he looked at a man who had been | was a good deal altered; and he knew me, too, as soon as his 
When some glad spirit which hath known life's poetry alone, | : . yy Eais : , 
Drinks the enchantment of the scene o'er which your charms are | cutting up rusties, though he didn’t frown, or swell, or try to eye rested on my face. Merry was by this time about twenty 
thrown ? look big, as 1 have seen some officers do, yet there was that years of age, or thereabouts, and a finer looking fellow never 
aw P ste — ~~ ° wake * eee —~ no ; |in his eye that made the stoutest quail. It was just so among ||trod the quarter-deck. He had lately lost both his parents 
his drooping heart ts lulled ho nore OY your swee itehery ; h ‘s J , . | 
egy thet ote painful memories, sed whispers of the past, the reefers at the mess-table. If two of them was sky-lark-| and this had given a sort of sad expression to his counte 
When o'er my pati: a radiance beamed too beautiiul to last! ing or quarrelling, or doing anything ungertlemanly, Merry | nance that made him appear handsomer than ever. 1 soon 
Too deeply hath my opieit felt the snagie -- your mp =. i would just look at them, and they would ieave off at once, | found that he was the general favourite on board the ship, as 
4las' and must ve call no more sweet fecliugs into play i} ‘ : ; . : ; 
Must all that gives a charm to life be henceforth unto nie |, and droop their heads like a dog-vane in a calm, I said every || indeed he always was, go where he would; and it was ex- 
Links of a chain which binds my heart to one sad memory | body loved him: I remember once, when we were beating up) pected that before we sailed he would get his parchment from 
eg “ oper " theta be — a eee se fron s ‘\the Straits with a Levanter dead a-head, and blowing so heavy | Washington, and mount a swab. An elegant lui! he would 
re moon's sOTL hight brings other s« es tO t ud gee & - = . ‘ Xt: ’ ' 
And to the loveliest things of earth some dark remembrance clings, |} it almost took the very buttons off our jackets, that Merry, have made, too, for if ever man knew how to work a ship, it 
l t for sot joy and cha gy iaucy s gs i! P 
Poisoning the purest founts of joy and chaining faucy’s win || some how or other, happened to fall overboard. He had been) was Merry Terry. When he had the deck, the old craft her 
My heart is wrung with secret pain—my spirit droops beneath is . . : : a 5 ‘ a ° . 
The weary Salads ts Guanes sustain wiih beans aneeuife breaiis | || standing on the taffrel, with his quadrant in his hand, trying | self seemed to know it; and no matter what kind of weather 
Each source of joy is closed for me, and all [ hear and see || to get a chance at a lunar, when all of a sudden the old hulk | we had, she was sure to behave as obedient asa side-boy. 1 
sms dull anc ar iso i aun, or idle mockery- | . . 
Seems dull and wearisome and v tr mess eee was }made a heavy lee-lurch, and away he went splash into the have seen him put her in stays where there wasn't a breaker of 
The doom is on me—ali in vain the flowers of lite may bloom ; - “ : : . 
Not for me doth their beauty amile, nor breathes thelr eoft perfume; || Water. T hough there was a sea running, like so many moun- | water to spare, with rocks both a-head and a-starn, and the 
My heart, a Tantalus, whose thirst goteunt shall oe aa || tains chasing each other, yet before you could say Jack Ro- | wind whizzing round and round, like a bee in a bucket of tar 
ath nothing jeft but to endure tll death the thraldom breal | : . s . . - 
Wath nothing tet be ogedelnaipeemienes =— | binson, no less than four stout fellows were overboard after) But when it was “ helm’s a-lee,” and Merry hed the trum 
A weary and a rugged path it is my lot to tread, 1 hi i Mail On Teele ol s toca allt; Che whale Gee, fer it “ies - 
With nought upon tts cheerless gloom a passing lighi to she ; him. iked to have gone hard with the 10le five, tor pet, there was no such thing as missing stays. 
The heart which, turning sadly from all that this earth adorns, , || Was more than the stoutest swimmer could do to keep his head ; 1 mind I told you a while ago that every body liked Merry 
Draws poison from life’s sweetest fowers—how must it feel its thorns? || ‘ os . i ‘ ’ 
above board, and before we could clear away the starn boat, | Terry, except one man—that man was the skipper. Some- 
|| though we didn’t stop to cast off the gripes, but cut and | how or other he hated him worse than the devil hates a murine 
ry r | — . 
NAVAL SKET || slashed away, they was almost out of sight to leeward. Old) He used to ride him down like a main tack, would row him 





BY THYRZA. 




















— aeoeeemenetn = Tom Bowman, the quarter-gunner, and Bill Williams, the | on all occasions, and put hin on all sorts of disagreeable duty, 
MERRY TERRY, jcaptain of the fo’castle, made out to reach Merry just as he | It was even thought he had clapped a stopper on his promo 

OR AN OLD REEFER’S YARN. | was going down the last time; and though it was as much |tion. ‘The story among the reefers went that Merry liad com« 

Bite breast with wounds wanembered cives | as their own lives were worth, they held him up till the boat athwart the captain's hawse in some love affair; but whethe: 


oe —_ bed -—_ ~~ face k nom piney || came to their assistance. 1 well remember the joy of all hands, that was so or not was mere dead-reckoning, for Merry was 
alien aSsan les— his unc losed eve | A 


Yet lowering on his enemy, | when the boat pulled up under the starn, near enough for’em | as close as an oyster, and never spoke a disrespectful word of 


As if the a ey seale : aa oo. to see that Merrv was in it; and when they hooked on the | lis commander. In return for all the abuse he received, he 
Ss urviving c es que nehiess hate z sy rd . ! 

And o’er bim bends his foe, with brow || tackles, I don’t b’lieve that ever a ship’s crew ran away with! would only curl his lip a little, and look at him dead in the 
As dark as his that bled below | the falls with as much good will, as ours did that evening in /eyes—but such a look as he would sometimes give him! 1 
would rather, for my part, have been on short allowance of 


“Come, spin us a yarn, Jack, my boy,” said a curly-head- | running up the jolly-boat that had saved Merry Terry. 
ed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, to old Jack Palmer, one || ‘The day Merry first came aboard our craft is as fresh in my | grog fora month. Well, things went on in this way for some 
evening, as we were running down the Spanish Main, before || mind as if it was yesterday, and a snug, trim-built little fel-| weeks, till at last sailing orders were given out, and of course 
as sweet a breeze as ever filled a to’gallant-sail. Jack Palmer || low he was, too, as ever broke a biscuit, or went coxswain of there was no more going ashore for the middies, ‘The boats 
was an old sea-dog, and a clever fellow, at least in the Yankee | a captain’s gig. He was then about as old as Rosy Willy here, || were run up and stowed , the pole to’gallant-masts struck, and 
sense of the word. He had seen all sorts of service, and || and much such another; only he was taunter built, and broader |) storm stumps sent up in their place; all hands were called to 
knew all sorts of stories, which were perhaps not the less in the bows, and carried sail more man-of-war fashion. His | unmoor, and we even hove short, so as to be ready to trip and 
amusing for their want of grammar, and their abundance of | eye was as blue as the sea in the tropics, and as bright as the || be off, whenever word should come from the cabin to that effect. 
sea phrases. He was master’s mate of the gun-deck ; but | tropic sea sometimes if at night, when it seems all on fire. His | When all this was done, the captain sent up an order to have 
when called upon fora story by Rosy Willy, (the name of the || head was covered with dark hair, that lay as thick and close | his gig lowered away and manned, and directly after came on 
little reefer that had asked Jack for a yarn,) his business for || as the nap on this monkey-jacket ; and his skin was so white deck himself in a full rig of citizen’s toggs. Merry Terry 
the day was finished; the grog had been served, the bull stow- || and soft, that it always seemed a pity when I saw him stand-|' stood in the gangway, leaning over the hammock cloth, when 
ed away in the spirit-room, and the key of the hatch returned || ing his watch in the heat of the sun, and his plump little | he licwrd the boatswain’s mate pipe away the gigs, and asthe 
to the master. It was a pleasant evening, too, and as it was cheeks looking as red as if the blood was going to start right) familiar sound struck his ear, | noticed that he started and 
only three bells of the second dog-watch, and of course too | through them. However, he didn’t mind it the value of a seup- | turned pale. It was a glorious night—much such an evening 
early to turn in, Jack sat down on the fo’castle chest, and sig- H per nail, and I don’t know but it did him good, for he grew | as this, only later, about two or three bells in the first watch, 
nitied his willingness to comply. He was immediately sur- || handsomer as he got a little tanned, and seemed never happier) T think, As the captain passed over the gangway he gave a 
rounded by a knot of midshipmen, eager to listen, and, after |j than when he was on duty, He was a little green at first, of | peculiar kind of a look at Merry—something like » monkey 
the usual preliminary of a fresh quid, he began as follows: || course, but there was no such thing as getting the weather- \ would at a marine after stealing his pipe-clay—and then turn 
gage of Merry, for as sure as an older reefer tried to run arig jing round to the first luff, he said—" Remember, Mr. Orloy 
him, he would just cock up his bright blue eye, and see | that you are under sailing-orders, and that no one must leave 


Merriville Terry, or as they used to call him for short- 


ness, Merry Terry—anda right good name it was, for he was || 0 
what the other was up to in the turn of a glass. the ship on any pretence.’ As he spoke this he turned an 
It was a long cruise that we were together, and Merry got || other malicious glance at Merry out of the corner of his eye, 


jto be as much of a man in size and appearance as any of us, | and jumping into the starn sheets of the gig, ordered the men 


is gay a lark as ever gave life and animation to a steerage 
mess-table—was one of the noblest middies that I ever knew. 
He was as full of rigs and jokes as a French man-of-war is of 
music, and they were quite as harmless, too; for Merry never | before it was over, though he coulda’t have been more than | to let fall and give w ay. 

said any thing to burt a shipmate’s feelings, and no one ever jeighteen then. On our arrival in New-York the most of the | 4. Jong as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks could be 
thought of getting angry at his fun. There wasn’t a reefer | Hiddies got their walking papers as soon as they could, and) j..99 Merry stood as still as a stock-fish, his eye following the 
in the whole fleet that didn’t love him like a brother; nor a | made sail each for hishome. Merry’s connections, who were || wake of the boat till it was lost in the haze of distance. W hen 
luff) that when there was hard duty to do, didn’t favour him ‘of Irish descent, lived in Virginia, and it was that way he laid |). could neither hear nor sce it any longer, he began to walk 
all he could; for Merry had a delicate constitution, and couldn't | bis course, you may be sure. I remember very well the morn- |) ,) out as wild as the devil in a gale of wind; and the reefers 
stand the rough and tumble of the sarvice as well as some. || ing when 1 had the third cutter called away and manned for who would gladly have done anything they could to soothe him 
But he was no skulk, and, blow high or blow low, Merry never him; and as we wrung each other’s hand at the gangway, |)... clear enough that it wasn’t a matter for them to meddle 
surank from his watch. When the relief was called at night, | neither of us had voice enough to say good-by. My stomach with. Inthe midst of his agitation, a shore-boat came along- 
whether it was calm or storm, all sail or a close-reefed top-sail | felt all that day as empty as a midshipman’s locker, and the | J46 the waterman in which handed a note up to the middy 
and fore-sail, it made no diflerence, on deck he always was be- |ship seemed as lonesome to me as the old brig Nancy did once, | that went to the gangway to receive it, and immediately 
fore the sound would be out of the bell. He didn’t tumble up the when all hands died off of the yellow fever, and left me and | shoved off again. The note, of course, was given to the 
hatchway either, as some of you reefers do, with your hands the old tom-cat the only living souls aboard of her. officer of the deck, according to man-of-war fashion, and he 
in your beckets, and your bow ports half shut, or fumbling!) For about two years after Merriville and me parted, I lost | being a stately, pompous sort of fellow, took his own time to 
at your button-holes, like a green-horn at a gasket; but up he the run of my old shipmate. He continued ashore, but 1) send one of the side-boys for a lantern, When the glim came 
sprung, wide awake, and rigged from clue to earing, as if all | soon got tired of being cooped up in narrow streets, with no) up, he walked tothe fife-rail, and looking at the superseription 
dressed to go ashore on liberty. As I said afore, every body | chance of seeing more of the sky than chose to shine between discovered that the note was for Merry Terry. The latter, 
from stem to starn, liked Merry Terry, or for the matter of | the tops of dingy houses. Happening to hear that some of lon learning this, eagerly extended his hand for it, and tearing 
that, from one end of the navy list to the other—all except || my acquaintances were going aboard a ship then fitting out at | it open, rapidly devoured the contents; then rushing to the 
one man. As for the sailors, it would have done your heart || Boston, I applied for orders myself, and was soon once more || gangway, he would have sprung into the shore-boat, which 
good to see how they watched his eye when he had charge ot | where I had a little sea-room to ware and haul upon, That lhe hoped was still alongside; but during the officer of the 
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deck’s delay it bad already got tar beyond hailing distance. | And they did give way, tov. ‘Luey were a set of as stout 
Three or four times Merry paced up and down the deck in | oarsmen as ever manned a ingate’s first cutter; but they never 
violent ayitation, his lip as white and quivering as a jib in the |showed themselves atore as they did that night. The boat 


the door, the tastenings of which he did not understand, he 
seized the inmate by the collar, and dragged him to the ground 


“ Seducer !—scoundrel !—ruffian!” he cried, “I have you 


wind, and his eyes shining like the top-glim of a Commodore's | fairly jumped out of the water every clip, and the foam that) in the toils, and dearly you shail rue this night’s work !” 


ship. All at once he walked right up to the first luff, who was |she dashed off from her bows formed a long white streak in 
standing abatt, leaning on the tafirel, and in a voice that seemed | 





“Mr. Terry !—1 command—you shall suffer for this—e 


|her wake, as bright and dazzling as the trail of a Congreve \court-martial—" and various si. ilar broken ejaculations wer 


to come from the cable-tier, it was so hoarse and deep, he said, || rocket. You may think it wasn’t many minutes before they || uttered by the wretch, who violently struggled to get loos: 


“ Mr. Orlop, | must go ushore, to-night.” || reached the shore, going at that rate as if the devil had sent ! 

“ You cannot, Mr. ‘Terry, you heard the captain’s orders.” |’em an end. Merry steered her right head on, and never 
* Damn the ca; tain ! 
Merry swear, though he and I had been messmates going on |torce that she ran up high and dry, pitching the two bow 
five years. ) joarsinen, who had got up to tend off, about half a cable's | 
“Mr. Terry, you forget yourself!” answered the first luff, jlength trom her, At the first grating of the keel upon the | 
“If you use such language, sir, you |zravel, he leaped ashore, and without stopping to say one | 








in a firm, yet mild tone. 


will force nie tow disagreeable exercise of my duty.” 

“ | mean no disrespect to you, Mr. Orlop,” said Merry, part!y j with all speed up the bank. For two or three minutes, the 
recollecting himself; but Lam half distracted. If you wiil |boat’s crew looked at each other with their eyes stretched | 
lend me your ear, sir, inv more private part of the ship, I will | wide open, like the mouth of a dying fish, as neuch as to say 
relate to you what may perhaps change your notions of duty.” || what the devil's all this?) At length they began to consult 

Mr. Orlop was one of that class of oflicers who, to the \tovether in a low, grumbling tone, as if they were atraid to 
knowledge and skill of an able seaman, added the teelings | bear themselves speak, and bill Williams, who was coxswain 
and address of a perivct genUeu.an. He, a8 weil as every body jot the cutter, was the urst to otier a suggestion that met the 
else on. board, had seen, and telt indignant at the treatment || approval of the rest. 


Merry received at the eaplain’s hands; and some of the whis |“ Dann my chain-plates,”’ said he “only hark how his feet 
| 


pers respecting the cause had also reached him, Perceiving | go, clatter-clatter-clatter, as fast as the flopping of a jib-sheet 
that poor Merry was now uncommonly agitated, and feartig jin the wind. I'm tear’d, my hearties, that Mr. Terry's run 
that he might conmit some indiseretion which would oblige | uin’ ‘mongst the breakers, and if you'll stay by the boat, I'll 
him to exert unpleas nt authority, he readily complied with | give chase—and, it so needs be, lend him a lift.” 
his request, and led the way to lis own state-room. || The proposal of the honest coxswain was relished by all, || 
‘The conterence, whatever was its nature, was of short du- jand he accordingly set off in the same direction that his young 
ration; but while it lasted, many a curious glance was cast | officer had taken. But Bill Williams, though he could ran 
towards the state-room door, and—Pm most ashamed to own || about a ship's riguing, like a monkey in mischief, was no match | 
it—many a listening ear was inclined towards the bulk-head. jlor Merry ima land chase. His sea-legs was’nt used to such 
There was little satistaction got that way, howsomever, for | susiness, and he went pitching and heaving a-head like a Dutch 
nothing wae heard buta low, humnang sound, now and then | jugger afore the wind, and seemed, at every step, to be wateh- 
broken by a muttered curse in Mr. Orlop’s voice ; and termin- jing for the weather roll. 
ated at last by a sudden exclamation of that gentleman, loud || In the mean time, Merry linked it off like a Baltimore clip- 
enough tor the whole steerage, and birth-deck into the bar-'| per going large. He bad proceeded perhaps about a mile trom: | 
gain, to hear. the boat, along the road which he had struck into directly | 
* Enough, Mr. Terry, enough !” cried he. “ You shall have || after leaving the beach, and instead of shortning sail, ap 
it--if, it costs me my Coumussion, you shall have it! There || peared to be crowding more and more canvass all the time, 
is a point where obedience becomes a crime. When military || when, all of a suduen, he lutied up and hove to, on hearing 
discipline conflicts with the principies of honour, | will be the the clatter of an approaching carriage. The noise of the 
first to set an example of insubordination.” wheels sounded nearer and nearer, as they came rattling along 
As he spoke thus, the door of the state-room was thrown jover the rough road, and it wasn’t long before the quick 
violently open, and the two officers issued suddenly to view. trampling of the horses’ teet, and the clicking of their shoes 
The cheek and lips of Merry were still pale and quivering, against the stones, indicated that they were near at hand. 
while the face of the other was flushed with a deep red. They |The place where Merry had paused was about midway of a | 
both ran rapidly up the companion-ladder, Mr. Orlop, at the )steep hill, and it he had chosen the spot it couldn’t have | 
saine moment, calling out to me— been better suited to his purpose. The road, which had been 
“ Mr. Palmer,” said he, ‘call the boatswain, and order him) rough and uneven from the first, was at this point broken 
to get out the first cutter immediately. Do you attend your- |into deep gullies by recent heavy rains, rendering, apart from i 
self, sir, on the birth-deck, and start up all the men !" the ditheulty of the ascent, exireme caution necessary In pass- || 
By this tine, his toot wason the top step of the ladder. As ‘ing with a vehicle. On one side, a steep wooded bank, rose 
soon as his head was fairly above the combings of the hatch, to a considerable heiyht, and on the other, the surface of the 


he began again : ground gradually descended to the water, which was not 
* Boatswain's mate !" quite excluded from view by a few scattering trees that oc 


“Sir!” sung out old Reuben James, in his peculiar drawl. | cupied the intermediate space. Behind one ot these trees, that 
“Call away the first cutters, and do you stand by and see to grew close to the road-side, and threw a deep shadow over it, 
getting up the yard-tackles.—Captain of the fo’eastle, there!" Merry, gritting and vrinding his teeth, crouched down, like a 
“Sir! bawled the captain of both starboard and larboard “young shark watching tor his prey. The carriage had already 
watch, at once, startled at the loud earnestness of the first |! yained the foot of the hill, and was slowly labouring up, when 
lieutenant’s voice. }adeep gruff voice cried out to the driver trom within, bidding | 
“Lay aloft, and stand by to get your yard-tackles on the | him drive faster, At the sound of that voice, Merry’s eves 
fore-yard !~-Quarter gunners, do you bear? do you do the tatrly tashed fire. The biack, with instinctive obedience, 
same on the main!—Foretop, there! out on the yard with |cracked his whip, and was about to make a more etlectual ap- 
you, and send down a whip tor the yard-tackle block 1” plication of it, when a figure suddenly sprang from the road- |) 
* Ay, ay, sir!” promptly responded a voice from the fore. | side, and seizing the reins, commanded him to halt! ‘The 
top; and with these and similar orders and replies, intermixed | conmand, however, was scarcely necessary. The jaded horses 
with the shrill pipings of the boatswain and his mates, the | had reached a short level stage in the asce nt, and not even 
spar-deck now resounded tor several minutes. Ly the end ot | the sound of the whip had elicited any indication that thes 
that time the cutter was hoisted out, and brought to at the. intended shortly to leave it. Merry, with a sailor's quick eve 





ice, In an mstant was at 





gangway. She was no sooner there than Merry ‘Terry sprang | perceiving this favourable cireumst 
down the side, and the crew atter, who, though they won- | the side of the carriage, within which a voice of a very difler- | 
dered as much as all the rest of us, officers and men, how all ent tone from that which last issued thence, was earne stly be | 


this was going to end, yet seeing they would oblige their ta- seechi: g sueccour 


vourite by moving lively, shoved off, and had up their oars in ‘Help! tor heaven's sake, help! save me from a roffian!’ 
the crossing of a royal. cried a female in toploring accents. The last words were 


“Mr. Terry,” cried the first licutenant, “ remember your searcely articulate, and were uttered with a smothered sound, 
word of aonour that you will return to-night, provided you accompanied With a noise of struggling, as i the ruffian was | 
find or make all sate !” endeavourimg to hold the lady still, and to silence her cries by 

“Upon my honour,” answered Merry, laying his hand on pressing his hand upon her mouth. 
his heart: then turning quickly to the men, “Let fall’ he | ‘The incentive of this well-known voice seemed hardly | 
cried, “ give way !” and as long as we could hear him, hekept | wanting to add more fury to the rage of Merriville. Choking 
saying every now and then, “give way, my hearties, give way with mingled emotions, he called to the ruftian to hold off his 

~pull with a will,” and such like hand and, with an effort of 


esperate strength. tearing open 


irom the strong giasp in which he was held. Merriville, 


though not of a robust constitution, yet possessed much mus 


(it was the first word I ever heard |cried “ rowed of ail,” till she struck the sandy beach with such j cular strength. In the present contest every fibre received 
j tenfold vigour irom the energy ot the Jeelings that raged with- 


in him, and made him an over-match tor the guilty being who 
writhed within his arms. The faces of both were inflamed 
and convulsed with mighty passions, though of a widely and 


word to the men, darted off like a wounded porpoise, running | obviously different character; for the rage of the one, though 


fierce as ten turies, had yet something noble and commanding 
m it, while that of the other seened hindled by a demon. 
The clear, round moon shone down on the occurrence with a 
silvery bnghtness, which, while it made every feature of the 
scene pertectly visible, yet imparted to the pallid faces, glaring 
eye-balls, and quivering lips of the combatants a more ghast 
ly and terrible expression, than they derived from their own 


|) wild passions. ‘The captain (tor it’s us: less to tell you it was 


he) struggled hard, but was evidently becoming exhausted 
in the excess of his emotion he had bitten his lip nearly in 
twain, and the blood which, in their tossing to and fro, had 
been smeared over the faces and clothes of both, gave great 
idditional wildness to their appearance. 

The female, who by this time had recovered from the 
swoon into which she tell when the voice of Merriville first 
reached her ear, now screamed as she saw the blood with 
which he was protusely stained, and, unagining him to be 
mortally wounded, she sprang from the carriage, and tottered 
towards hin: across the road. A sudden n.ovement of the 
two combatants, at the same moment, changed their position 
in such a Way as to bring the back ot Merriville towards the 
approaching figure, and at this mstunt, his antagonist having 
succeeded in releasing his arm from his grasp, hastily drew 
a pistol from his pocket, cocked, and fired it. The ball whiz 
zed through the air, only slightly grazing the neck of the in 
tended victim; but a piercing shriek trom the lips of the fe- 
male, heard above the loud report, announced that it had done 
more fatal execution in another quarter. As it by mutual 
consent, both parties ceased from their struggle tor a moment, 
and rushed towards her. She staggered two or three steps 
torward, mumbled « tew scarce audible words, among which 
the name of Merriville was the only mtelligible sound, and 
tell bleeding to the earth. Inthe meanwhile the horses, which 
had been scared by the near and loud report of the pistol, 
pranced suddenly round, and dashing down the hill were soon 
lost to sight. Poor Merriville, with a groan of agony which 
he could not, which he did not seek to repress, bent over the 
form which lay streched and pale betore him, and raising 1 
partly trom the ground, gazed for a stupid moment in utter 
unconsciousness of all things else, upon the features of he: 
still lovely face. The ball had passed directly through th: 
heart, trom which lite had already bubbled out in a crimson 
tide, though a tew darker drops continued to coze from the 
livid orifice of the wound. Merriville whispered her name, 
but she answered not. In vain he leaned his ear to her lips 
or bent his eyes upon them, ull the hot, tearless balls seemed 
bursting trom their sockets—no sound, no motion, made re 
ply. He laid his hand upon her heart—but its pulse was still 
He looked into her e.es—but they returned not, as they werr 
wont, an answering look; their light had gone out—the spi 
rit had departed trom its house of clay—she was dead, quite 
deas! As this tact unpressed itself upon his brain, a mad 
dening consciousness of the cause seemed slowly to return 
his eyes rolled up till the balls were nearly hid, his face lx 
came of a livid darkness, and his teeth were clenched together 
uke those of one in uortal agony. Suddenly starting up, he 
turned quickly round, and with his ars extended, and bi 
huagers curved like the talons of an eagk, he sprang wild 


towards bis guilty commander. The motion seemed to hav 


been antic ipate ad, tor toe wretch bad prepered lumself with 
second pistol, W lich, as cis antagouist up) roached, he ck 
uberately aused at him, and tired. Whether the ball took 
+ tect or not, t did not deieat poor Merry’s object. He darted 
like a hungry tiger on the wretch, aud with both hands seiz 
ing him round the throat, he dragged him down to the earth 
in vain his victim struggle: —the sinews of his antagonist 
seemed hardened into steel He tried to shriek for aid, but the 
grasp around bis neck, choked his utterance, and his worls 
died away in a rattling sound, like the gurgling in the throat 
of adrowning man. With a strength that seemed supernat: 
ral, Merriville raised him from the earth, and dragged hin 
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along the road. The ctruggiing of the wretched | man grew 
fainter and fainter, but still an occasional convulsive quiver- 
ing of the limbs told that he yet lived. His face was almost 
black, his tongue lolled out of his mouth like a dog’s, and his 
eyes, blood-shot and glassy, were protruded a full inch from 
their sockets. Blood had started from his nostrils in his mor- 
tal agony, and a thick wreath of mingled blood and foam stood 
apon his lips, which, wide distended, seemed stretched in a 
horrid laugh. 

In silence, and with a strength that seemed more than) 
human, Merriville continued to drag his victim along, till he 
reached the boat. He had been met by Williams not far frou, | 
the scene of the first part of the contest, but he appeared not | 


tosee him. Williams, on his part was too much awed to | from the fight was wisely left to the conjectures of the spec 


speak. The firing of the pistols had prepared him for some. 

fatal event ; for he had a dim and dark suspicion of the object! 
of Merriville’s errand, inasmuch as he had been the bearer of 
several notes between him and his betrothed ; and had heard, | 
also, that his captain was a rejected suitor tor the same hand 
One glance at the group served to show him the dreadful na_ | 
ture of the burden Merriville dragged along with him: he 
saw that his commander was already a corpse, and besides, he | 
was too much intimidated vy the unnatural lustre of Merniville’s| 
eye, by his pallid and unearthly hue, and by his still and ter- 
rible bearing, to interrupt the silence with a word. As they | | 
approached the boat, Williams waved his hand to the crew, 

who were anxiously waiting on the beach, and signified by an | 
expressive nod that they must not speak. Silently and sor- 
rowfully they followed their young officer to the eanayhter, 
entered after him the boat, and commenced rowing back to 


which had commenced +0 successfully, he conducted me into | 
had dazzled his fancy. 1 could fully enter into his feelings) Poets men of business !— Many of the best of our native quite 
as he reached this attractive scene. His full dilated eyes wan- | are men of business. Halleck, Paulding, Sprague, Wetmore 
dered over the medley of infant wonders very much as I sup- | and several others, are actively engaged in mercantile pursuits 
pose a child of larger growth would gaze about him if he were | While we naght regret the circuustance, as calculated to de 
introduced into some vast magic garden, crowded with golden | prive the public of more trequent visitations from their muse 
tars, precious stones, horses, carriages, pleasure-boats, books, | we are inclined to believe that to it is owing uch of the life 
paintings, and idle heaps of desirable looking newly-coined | and raciness, the trestiness and boldness, which characterise 
silver dollars and shining guineas. ‘There were valuable little | their occasional tree-wili offerings. Well do we know, and 
wooden trumpets, ‘those clamorous harbingers of blood and deeply do we teel, the loa that bears upon a writer com 
| death,” and appalling tin swords, of a gory red hue, leaden | pelled, at all times, whether the wind blows east or west 
dragoons on horseback and in tull gallop, but whether to or | and the theruwmeter is at zero or at the Louling point, willing 
jOF not wilang, to indite articles that must pe torce be pleasing, 
tator, humming-tops, coloured like the rainbow, a handsome | instructive, and popular. 
set of tea things constructed out of pewter, one or two little 
“ spirit-stirring drums,” some wax ladies in full dress, besides 
other expensive and useful articles. Inends, Whose inimitable verse has ranked hum among the 
Charley took a pretty deliberate survey of the scene, and | first bards of this country, and who, in reply to an application 
gave many objects a careful examination betore his important | made by us for his more frequent contributions to the columns 
purchases were completed. He blew “long and jof the Mirror, has, with his usual prouptness and felicity 


Happy is he who can refuse to dip 
his pen in ink when the mood is not on him, or other various 


avocalions invite. Such is the eovialbie lot of one of our 


y several blasts 
loud” upon the trumpets, be drew forth the tin sword, ran | struck off the following reply 
his eye along the innocent blade, and made several menacing | to rage, and the pressure of his “fall business!’ has some 
tlourishes, as if he were just about to cut off the head of some | what subsided, we shall look forward with delightful anticipn 
rascally Algerine ; he cracked the whip, bounced the ball, spun | tions to his promised communications. 

the top, and took up the dragoon, horse and all, in his hand, 
with such a look, that I feared the poor gentleman's late was 
| sealed, his unsheathed blade to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
when a mask, which might have been moulded on the physiog- 
nomy of Caliban, caught his attention. The good-natured old 


When the dog-star has ceased 


EPISTLE TO AN EDITOR. 
An article! biess me, my good sir 
You surely are out of your senses 
Icannot, uf ever Loould, sir 
Indite while the heat thus intense is 
Ive made my best bow to the goddess, 
And asked het to tavour the measure 





the ship. Poor Terry, still holding the body by the throat, | 
took his seat in the stern-sheets, and leaned his head down on 
the gunwale in such a way that his garments concealed his 
face. The face of the corpse, however, was exposed in the 
broad moonlight ; and as the head hung partly over the seat, 
with its features distorted and bloody, its hair matted with 
clots of blood and earth, and its glassy eye-balls apparently 
staring at the men, a superstitious shudder crept over them, 
which, with all their manhood they could scarcely repress. 


In this way, and in silence, they drew near the ship. The!) 


sentinel hailed them; but no answer was returned. As 
they came to at the gangway, the officer of the deck called 
Mr. Terry by name; but still no reply. He saw by the terror 
painted on the countenances of the crew that something 
dreadful had occurred, and descended quickly into the boat, 
where the whole terrible truth was soon ascertained. They 
were both dead! By the discharge of the second pistol, | 
Merry had been mortally wounded, and his life had ove 
away while his hands were still clasped with desperate energy | 
around the throat of his victim. Even after death his fingers, 
did not lose their tenacity. The officer tried to unlock the| 
death-grasp, but without effect ; and the two bodies locked in| 
an embrace, which, stronger than that of love, had outlasted | 
life, were obliged to be hoisted up together. 
* * * = ad * * - * 
Just as Jack Palmer arrived at this part of his yarn, all | 
hands were called to stand by their hammocks, and the bustle | 
incident to that piece of duty put an abrupt end to his story. H 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





BOYHOOD. 


partly smothered laugh struck my ear—I looked up, a bright | mystery about the character of all other people, so that it 
The | takes some time to find them out. 
|| Spirit about a young child which exposes to your notice every | 
In a moment his hand was in mine, and his rosy leguusion of the mind. 


tace peeped in at the door. It was dear little Charley. 

vim of his straw hat was turned up to leave his blue eyes un- 
shaded. 
shade 


lady who presided over these fairy scenes smiled as she yielded She was weaving an air tor a trwldice, 
‘ . . | And sipping a cream at her lemure 
to each wandering caprice and changing impulse, and I smiled ; 

. . . . | * Begone '” quoth the shrew in a tury 
myself as the sweet and girlish face of the delightful boy was “Nor think of a subject that's weighty 
encased in the uncouth and monstrous countenance which. No reader will ever endure ye 
he had selected, and his soft voice came out from the hideous cant aie “—n 

- a ub epic 
lips, and the curls of his golden clustering hair burst forth over Sesiemt rain + —— 4 
the rough, wrinkled forehead. ‘There are men who dislike And banquets on spleen and calori 
children ; I think they area great source of amusement. Their 
gracetul actions, the outbreakings of their feelings, the art- 
less ideas which rise in their minds, and of which they can | 
give but an imperfect expression. I am pleased to observe | 
them thus, just as I love to watch the passage of a clear stream 
in the woods, when there are diamond sands on the bottom, 
and green sedges which wave with the very motion of the 
water; and the silver fishes are darting, while some old root | 
or rugged stone juts out, and half dams up the brook, till the | 
beautiful element loses its airy clearness, and gurgles over the || 
obstruction like the purest liquid crystal. i 
Well, the bargain is made—Charley has taken the mask |! 
under one arm and six torpedves in his hand. Some cake | 
and a top fill his pocket, and full of sparkling pleasure we re- 
sume our journey. Ina short time the torpedoes are gone, 





“A chapter on fancy or fashion 
A tale of the last Pelham flnish 
Some stanzas of pathos and passion, 
With the sentiment simple and thin-is 
These may do very well tor the weather, 
But pause ere you perpetrate moral 
Blend vour rhyme and reason together 
And the town will your pages abhor al! 


Thus saying, her ladystup sported 
A look, not the biandest or sweetest, 
And beck ning a zephyr that courted 
Her favour, was off at the feetest 
Then prithee no more—"‘an you love me 
OM prosing or versing an article— 
By the dog star that rages above me, 
Ive not of invention a partick 








Our fairest and brightest are roaming 
The city a nuisance ts voted 
TH be off! but when autumn ts come, 
You may look for some queer things U've notee 
hen here's for the “prings —or the River— 
And a glance at the fau by the tountain- 
Since jolting is good for the liver 








H fellow turned around, and looked at us with much seriousness 
land dignity. 


i has a tendency to make us all hypocrites. 
|| We grow mistrustful and artificial. 

| meaning good nature worn only for the sake of fashion, and| 
I was busily writing in my narrow dark back office—a_! often disguising angry or careless feelings. 


the last at a large majestic dog, with the walk ofa lion. The| 


Perhaps | may call at the Mountain 


Tales of the sea.—We have otten wondered that oceat 
scenes have not been more prolific subjects to authors. Tru 


The boy was absolutely hushed for a moment | 
with the awe of his presence, and took my hand; but the 
worthy individual deigning us no further notice, found a | ‘he third of the earth composed of land contains the great ma 
place to his liking, and quietly laid himself down to sleep, jority of our population ; but then the eternal wrangling between 
man and man, in the ordinary routine of business, has been 
more agreeable companion than many older and wiser. Life || ~° efen Prought up in pathetic stories, that the reader, when 
As we grow ail he embarks in a well told sea narrative, experiences some 
There is a kind of un-| thing of the same sense of wild interest which he feels when 
borne in reality across the boundless element in the winged 
vessel. Much, to be sure, has been said of the “dark blue sea," 
j by poets and other young gentlemen addicted to literatur: 
who have never in their lives sailed further than Albany or the 
Banks, or doubled Point Judith ; but these can know little of 
the vast world of incidents and associations connected with a 
nautical life ; of the peculiar characters formed within the nar 


There are certain moods of my mind when Charles is a! 





It flings a sort of 
But there is a trusting | 


When I am with such a being my 


pouting lips were put up sweetly for me to kiss, an operation || observation is not confined to his infant form and features ; 
which I should have performed even in more dangerous situa-|/ 1 cannot help perceiving the fragility of his mind and charac- 
tions. He pulled me by the hand as he spoke, ter. I believe I can in some degree enter into the fears and 

“You must come out into the street and walk. I want you!! feelings of a sensitive mother when she gazes on her boy 
to buy me some torpedoes and a tup. Ab, do come.” || She is familiar not only with his outward shape and bearing, 

He pulled me again, and looked up with that eager real ear-|| but with his peculiar ways of thinking. She sees a mind 
His mother’s very|}and heart wonderfully delicate and feeble, exposed to innu 
face and voice. It was a pleasant afternoon. My hand was|| merable influences, which may either close their existence or 
tired, my eyes weaned, and my tind sick of the tedious jar-|| destroy their purity. Even in the stillness of her own apart 


nestness which in a child ts se graceful. 


gon which I was scrawling ; at the mstant a gleam of yellow!) went she can searcely regulate their infant wanderings. How | 


— : 
sunlight feil 1 


the window, and lifted the hair from my forehead. Charley |) when she shall be gone, and he committed alone to the dan 
knew his moment, brought me my hat, and gave me another!) gers of the world, to disappointinent, anguish, temptation, 
pall. isease, and despair. 
“ Well, come,” “if IT must I must.” A child can 
drag us to what we wish. 
Well, off we went ; he buoyant with hope, I quietly pur 


suing my own recollections, until with a succession of “ pulls 


It is as if one should tashion a light 
said I, boat to float only on the waters of a summer lake, and should 
elold it gliding with the current through some widening and 
wepening river towards the stormy and boundless waste ot 


ocear F. 


‘sea anecdote, 


on the wall, and a breeze blew in softly from |! must she tremble then at the thoughts of what may happen | 


| urrent literature of the day need scarcel, be told that * Merry 


jul ORIGINAL matter, from 
jwention this tact sumply for the government of those editors 


row boundaries of the ship, their strange and often poetic 
jsuperstitions, their utter woorance of the complicated ma 
jchinery of society on shore, and their inexhaustible fund of 
expressed in odd sea language. In these in 
eresting delineations our countryman Cooper has been emi 
nently successtul ; and we hazard litth in the assertion, that 
if the author of the admirable sketch, which will be found on 
nother page of our present tapression, would more trequent 
ly gratify the public with similar productions, he would ac 
quire a reputation equally brilliant. ‘Those familiar with the 


Perry” is trom the pen of Willian Leggett, Esq. 


Tir We present our readers this week with an entire sheet 
A \uriety of veteran pens, We 


| who are in the constant hadit of copying our articies without 


giving credit 
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THE VISION. 


SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, IN THE ROMANTIC FAIRY OPERA OF OBERON——COMPOSED BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
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erca vie-tim she falls, Gui - enne to the res-cue, ‘Us, 


[Never before published in the United States.) 
Quasi a piacere. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. | 

| 

Tue easr.—The world, as known to the ancients, consist 

{ Asia, Africa, and Europe. These immense regions were 
understood to be bounded by great oceans on the east and 
west, but the extreme east was then, and, in a great measure, 
till is, shut up from the rest of the world. The vast empire 
of China, 'Tartary, and farther India, were not included in the 
he boasted of having sub 





conquests of Alexander, although 
dued the world, and wept because there were no more worlds 


to conquer, Had he subdued his own unhallowed passions 


he would have had much more reason to claim the ttl 
ff hero. The cast, so often spoken of in scripture, as we ll 
as In prolane history, was but littl known to Grecian or Ita 
fian writers, although all their arts and sciences originated in 
that quarter; and it was proverbial among them that every 
good thing came from the east. In the language of Asiatic 
writers, Who have always been distinguished tor strong figura 
ive expression, the wilful rejection of truth is called “de 
parting from the east,’ or “turning the back to the east.” 
(hus the posterity of Noah are said to have been “ journeying 
from the east,” when they conecived the absurd project of 


erecting a tower by which toclimb to heaven. | 
Gunpowper, erc.—Solomon asserted that there was “ no 
new thing under the sen.” “Is there any thing,” he asks 


whereof it may be said, see, this is new? it hath been 


alrdady of old time, which was before us.” Without insisting 


upon a literaland unive rsal application of this assertion, it can 
be easily shown that many very important inventions have 
prung up in Europe, and been honestly announced to the 


world as new, wher the same principles had been in operation 


for ages among the nations of the east. ‘The art ef printing, 
the loadstone, and gunpowder, have been known in Chin 
from a remote period ; astronomy and algebra were also studies 


in India equally long before they were understood in Europe 

where the latter, in particular, is of very recent introduction 
Both gunpowder and ordnance, it is certain, were in use in 
China as early as A.D. 85. The Chinese attribute the inven 
tion to King Vitey, who, they say, “Wasa great enchanter 
and necromancer; who, one time, being vexed with cruel 
wars by the’ 
him the use of making of guns and powder, the which he put 
in warlike practice against the realm of Pegu,” &c. Other 


Partarians, conjured an evil spirit that showed 


writers have likewise thought the agency of evil spirits neces- | 
sary to the invention of gunpowder, although it was finally i 
introduced into Europe by a monk! Milton, in his poem of}! cee 


| > : 
Paradise Lost, gives the honour of the invention to satan him-|/exclaimed, with vehemence, “My music and Woodworth’s 


self, and then commissions an angel to communicate the secret || poetry require no study—such a combination of talent will 
to man | sing itself.” The poetry was written; but some unexpected 
Concreve rockets.—The honour, if it be one, of this in-|;avocation prevented its being set to music. We were favoured 


vention belongs to the man whose name it bears; and whose||with a copy of it, however, and it was published in the 


epitaph, as read to him by the witty Madame Vestris, we have |) Mirror of January 31, ~se0On vi. page 236. 


already given in the Mirror of February 2), volume seven, page Gilfert was a singular fellow, as every one who was ac 
quainted with him will readily acknowledge. After the con- 


two hundred and sixty-four.* Without wishing to detract i 
single iota from the merits of Colonel Congreve, there is) fagration of the Bowery theatre, an establishment in whic! 


| strong circumstantial evidence in favour of a more ancient) all his aflections seemed concentrated, he would walk for 


origin of these destructive projec tiles, In Grey's Gunners ours around the ruins, w rapt in serious meditation ; on whic! 
printed in London in 1731, is found the following passage, |/oceasions his gestures and expressions were truly serio-comics 
gaze wistiully at the totter 


deduced from the life of Apo!lonius Tyhaneus, by Philostra-| At one moment he would pause, 
tus, In speaking of the Oxydracw, an ancient nation of In-||ing walls through his green spectacles, with a most rueft 


| dia, the historian says, “those truly wise men dwell between!) countenance, mutter some unintelligible exclamations of min 


the Hyphasis and the Ganges; their country Alexander never ed Duteh ond English, and then pass on, like the genius o/ 
entered, Their cilies he never could hare taden, though he! despair stalking amid the crumbling monuments of his des 
had led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand lated hopes. During one of these moody reveries he wa 
such as Ajax, to the assault; for they come net out into the accosted by im acquaintance on a variety of topics foreign t 


field tu fight those who attack them, but these holy men, be-| the all-absorbing subject of his own weditations. In th 





| loved by the gods, overthrow their enemies with fempests anc uist of avery animated speech, his friend, whose remarks 
vunderbolts shot from their walls!’ Mis said that the Egyp- hed not been honoured with the slightest attention, was in- 
tian Hercules and Ba ch when they overran India, invaded terrupted by Gilfert’s turning suddenly towards him, and wit! 
this people also; and see prepared warlike engines, at-,a look sadly wan and wo-begone, exclaiming, “Is it not 
tempted to conquer them, I hey in the meantime, made no astonishing ? ‘This magnificent i r—the ten ple of the 
show of resistance, ap) caring perfectly quiet and secure; but) muses—the seat of the arts—the pride of the city, and the 
upon the enemy's near approach, they were “ rep di udmiration of the world—is now a heap of smoking rubbish 
ghining and { ‘ ‘ au i i. me ¢ e. All—all destroyed! Av, even that ¢ enient and beauti! 
Here, then, is a record of the very early 1 of gunpowder, ‘apartment, where, with Hamilt S i, and Gouverneur, | 
as Alexander flourished three hundred and fitty-tive years tx used to sit so comfortably, and ‘ tile rrangements 
tore the christian era; but ‘elem rig = to a species of fort whole United States! ¢ the reflection is t« 
rdnance or rockets is not quite so clear wing! What ’ 

CHarces Gitrert.—When the muchadmiredand very suc-! PorrTicAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—We have observed of fat 
cesstul of pera ot The Invi bles,’ Was in preperation at th that the poor muses are not only ! ntly teazed and per 
Bowery ‘nen Galtert insisted upon having an origina ecuted with the solicitations of rie nal poets ; but ever 
song Written for Miss Rock, and directed the stave-manager inies and artizans, of every deseription, enter the lists a 
to apply to Mr, Woodworth for that purpose. But the parece , lates for their favours. Passi i hat-store the other da 
is to be played to-morrow evening,” replied Barrett; “ How || we observed a large hand-bill, with the following logical mor 
can you expect an original production at so short a notice ?"tleeau, which we have ¢ ypied for the edification of the reader 
* Easy enough, easy enough. Woodworth writes at sight.” | “A penny saved, our Frat wit discern’d 

But how can it be set to music in season continued the | ry sing va low 

| stage-mmanager, in a tone of expostulation. “I can set the | Wh a with the snb er gains two dollars 
koran to music in no time,” answered the confident composer. = 


ts GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
‘See that it is done.” “* But how can Miss Rock study it in : ; 
. ’ -ublished eye Saturda ut ‘ sau 6 is 
so brief an interval 2” Here, Charley got out of patience, and Pu very Saturday ecornerot Nessay and Ann stree 
. Ver tour dollars peranniuin, payable in advance Nosubseriptiot 
| ed for a less period than one vear 
‘He is gone to that place where alone his fire-works can be ex-|} -— _ 
led | J Seymour, printer, John-street 


